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Preface 



Flossie Lewis loves the English language. People who lisc it for vfcious 
ends/peuple who use it to obscure meaning, or people who just don't care 
whether their words match their meanings, infuriate Ijer.. ^ 

Taking her cues from George Orwell, Lewis presents here a creative, 
series of exercisies. to teach students to recognize deceptive languago in 
others and to avoid it k\ rheir own writing'. Woven throughout these stimu- 
lating 9nd immediately useful exercises Lewis gives us as a bonus 4ier own 
witty and perceptrve thoughts on the ways misuse of language supports 
the barbvism and' violence of our time. 

, » 

James Gray Director 
Bay Area Writing Project 
• School of Education^ 

University of California, Berkeley 
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* Intn^ucHon 



In 1^ George Orwell defified the language of politics as ' the defense 
of the indefensible " Political language tcday is still the d^^fense of the 
indefensible. It is also the denial of reality. 

1 am asking that as teachers of corpposilkMi, we think about language* 
that we respect it not as something that has a life of its own without our 
poor piwer to direct or correct it. For then wc owe the language nothing, 
and our language, in turn, owes us less. For you and I know that words and 
actions have very strong ties. And when scholars* philosophers, literar/ 
critics, respected journalists, and-bst but certainly, liot least, teachers of 
Entnlish begin to worry about Sa)^ng the English Language, or Double* 
s|>eak. or The Art of Bull, what is it we worry about, the language or the 
self, our actions as much as our words..? 

Elizabeth Hall interviewing George Sioiner in an article for Psychology 
Today asked Steiner why he as a critic of iiter^Uire should talk so much 
abtiui. concentration camps. Siciner explained that he always believed 
human !»uvugery and killing were caused by lack of education. But then 
he began to wonder: "Ctiuld there be certain things right inside culture 
that Si)mehow helped barbarism... Perhaps we -build up tremendous 
frustrations abi>ut physical violence in a world where language has become 
the substitute for acfion.** 

Myself. I am fairly certain that some things inside our culture support 
barbarism amj violence. It may be. as Steiner suggests, that language. has 
become a sub<ritutc for action, but language is still our means to discover 
and express what is happening t^j^us. Men figin and die for a word. They 
may fight and die because they are surrounded by words. They may fight 
and die for lack of a word. They may die without fighting. There are areas 
in us which are yet inexpressible, but when we ask if our language can be 
saved, we are asking in fairly plain talk whether our minds can be saved 
..from dying for lack of ft word. or dying from battling phantoms and 
being betrayed by them. ' , 

Orwell said earlier { 1446) that the decadence of our language is probably 
curable. '!fcnd he gave us six "Canadian Air-Force Exercises" by which to 
cure ourselves. It means doing these exercises regularly. I propbse to work 
with Orwjclfs six rules, but to modify them somewhat in light of what I see 
happening to our language. The rules won't make sense to^us unless we 
know and have by our sides Orwells "Politics and th? Engli|fi Language/* 



Ft>r I do not. cannot. pre<iume to rewrite thU e%ay. but in order to update 
the rules and suggest Ieu4)n% hy which we can tench the rulei. I will hiive 
to ftuggtBt those aretts in our lanttuaipe and our thinking where, I believe, 
f€ are walking ly^ound in the mud or drifting around without touching the 
ground. I will have to intrude my own philosophy from time to time. 
. My philos4iphy begins with this proposition: teachers of competition 
have a moral respimsibility, whether we are teaching bright, average, or 
"diMffected" children, and the responsibility, is to the word, the sentence, 
ai^the idea. Words arc powerful. They can enlighten. They can save 
hearts and minds. They can aisi) corrupt and destroy. They can support 
barbarism or encourage it. Sticks and stones are not alone: words break 
bones. More than break, they can make it appear that no hurl has 
Incurred ; no bones were there to begin with, ^ 




Qrweirs First Rule 



()rwc!l\ (ir!s( fu\c i% Setvr a mvhtphm, a unuk* or other figure of 
\pvech whn h you are u%ed (o wcirif; //i print Tin\ u lc&M)n about U$wc% 
of \pecch. 4 few link piece? c^f'venc, yimc Mlails. Mmt UKk lyrici to 
illuMftttc that we uyr mettfphors all (he time. The big job that B^ntt% ut 
i% to make clear f he relationship between metaphor ai^d the inflated ttyle. 
between metaphor and etphemhm. But wc canX^ake that step until we 
know what meiaphc»r is. Ih addition to a formal le!^M»n on figures of speech, 
or even to take the place of such a* le»s<m. we can expbin inciaphor 
graphically by "intersection" 




\ B A B 



Lei circle \ be vnncbtnly's fat'c and circle B u peach or a nec- 
tarine or whiUcver frui! make' ^«wk1 comparisons pi>ssible. if. 
m>w» wc viy thai a boy or a girl rosemblcs a nectarine or a tanger 
inc. it must be lhai A and H have s<imc comrAori characteristics. 
So wc lisMhe characferisiKs of the face and the fruit separately 
anil thcr^ abstract the ccminion traits. Or we can suggest at pnce 
what trans A and B Share: snio<»ih skin, r-cd cheeks, the kind you 
like **io bile/* What we begin ttv sec is that the two circles or two 
sets can In? said to intersect. 

I he idea is fairly simple. It acknowledges the scparatcnevs of being 
but it alHo forces us to sec a unity. The two set » meei at some point. In 
discovering that a face is like a necltirine. we see the face in a new way. 
Kids like this game of inteVbection. It's a g<H)d way to talk ab4)Ut metaphor 
And then wc can send our students to the dictiimary or the glossary of 



liitntfy term% •nd. ibe definition of metapiwr it m> kmger so terribly 
ol^it^i. We can even define 'lenor" ind "vehicle** by ih»» me<h«id. 

nX>WEBS AND HEARTS 

NeiiK you cjin bring flowcfik/a bowl of fruil. iitu%hroc>m%* or s^i- 
UielU 10 ichoiil. If yi>u Miisi with (lowers* what the kids ttre going, 
to discover ruiher qiuickly is thai the names for soni< of the 
fk^wers are alreifdy metaphor ..daisy, snapdragon, golden r^id, 
hufiercup. Hi>lding a flower or a mushroom, you ask the clavs to 
write at^lea^i one thing that t\ reminds them of. Remind the class 
that ihey must leiurn lo being kicU again when they play this 
game hecau^dtiic people don't usually borrow their ideas from 
others They rjp nut ashamed to say what comparisons first pop 
into their heads, that Simiething Uniks like v>mething else, even 
(hi>ugh (hev may be punished (or what they say fe.g* telling a 
pregnant lady that she s swi>llen or that she looks like a balUKmK 
Some of >uur students will prcKlucc m^thing - ftir whatever reason 

hut you will have five iir sis who will be able to see shfM>ting 
stars, paintbrushes, pin cushions in a flower Seashelts are mar- 
veiiius. tiHv The pinrit is the class diKsn't have to struggle to 
define metaphor. Its alt around them They use them every day. 
The class should ditto or publish its new names for n<»wcrs. sea- \ 
shells and mushr(H>nt^ They can jitv> pl«iy iniersection 



Here are s<»me escellent ways ?o define meiiyphor in 
implied ci>mpans*m; which really means mifhinp to k 
luck wiih these 



atidifion to "the 
ills, I have better 



/ 

I, Mefaphi>r I«Hiks (or ihc ciwmun in the uncommon 

1 Meiaphor is iM ct^nvcii'us naming of one object or idea for 

another K-causc ihcsc objects or ideas share analn^ics. 
y WciAphot »s !r>nii! to (it i\ smjile inslancc or a si'parate fact 

inii» a ?oialitv 
I Mclaphof IS Mol anato^iy 

^ Meiaphor is a transition, a ciossinji over an nterscctum^ 
f> Meiaphor is ihe resuli of contentraimg or really h*iikmi». sec 

snj!. or ihinkm^' It is the heij^hiening of experience, 
^ Meiaphor is ihe expansion of a single per cpMon which we 

carry bev^rnl iis Imundaries by seeing il in more ami inure 

relaOor * 



ill. 



FKOM THE FLOWER TO THE EUPHEMISM^ 



'74ow. yuu luppiv the cl«%t with a list of pneiiy lertns and iifc 
ihem lo supply the wurcc» original. 

I. mually handtcappcil f> memory garden 

2 sanitary eni^incer 7. liberate 

V %elcciive fkcrvice ' 8. lelecieduui 

4 midrfff bulge .^-^ ^9. vcrbalia^c 

5 underarm 10. perspire 

Here arc ihe an%wer\ lyou may prefer a matching question): 
h Mind. 2) lanitor, M draft^military* 41 ki, 5) armpu, 6) cemetery, 
an older euphemism* grab. Hi fired f fired as from a |obL 9» talk, 
lOi %weaf 

Here's aniiiher list 

L unmrniiimablcs <i v^e bomb them before they 

2 severe norm violarors bt»mb u% 

y oscrachiever K a grind 

4 effeciuaieanactiivtry c to find ai^other |ob 

> price adiustmem d inflation , 

h oiennduiKcncc e. making a| pig of yourself - 

under jchicvcr f underwear 

H participators dcmiKracy g a kid who fails in sthmil 
^ slumber ftMim h a yelling or sv reaming match 

10 lu pjoi a career Mrategv u to gel a kid (or an adult) tu 

1 1 protective reaction jir do - omethinj? he doesn t 
sinke want lo do • 

i for corpses \ 

k. young lawbreaker* 

Ansi^crN if f* \2kt f Vhi i4 i» (Sfi if^-eJ l7 j»» tH \\} «*)|» (lO-^) 

dial 

HOW T<i Ti:i I, A m: in your own uyim room 

\Vi- h.i\c define euphcnuspt .ilon^ wilh Orviells (jrsi riile. For 
ctiphcmism is the term ihai einbrtices uW of ihc illnevses thai Orwell 
jiiiKks euphemi>m thai falls like^nuw, that covers like a blanket, thai 
pours hke s>rup. ihai pt^rfunics ihc air wirh smells thai remind the nose 
vacuelv uf pinet>r {emiumr spiuc bui sure diHfsn i smell like the real thing 
If ue arc jhic define ihe euphemism, and 1 mean by dcfiniiiiin. write an 
mielli>:eni p.trajiraph nn fhe subieci. ihen wc can make lH?iter sense of 
I Orwell s firsi rule Never use .i meiuphnr. simile or uiher figure ot s|>eech 
\^hich sou »irc used lu seem>! m print We van even chanj^e this rule to fit 

_ /M^n^ ihc trinu in fnn t ir?ic |f,.n» 4t\ ittu^k Hv Ar^n l.Hiw'»n*J m Ifn Saff 
h^ttit*i*» Vw-?»/jK fijffrffvrA i hfumih SUi\h l*f 1^2 



Ihe fiimls trf thine kid% who aien't accuiiiMned loiceing anything in print. 
"Never bcirrow froin teie%ii4on a phra%e.whkh MMimh gcHxl but really 
%ay» iHMhitig. Never take what i%n't your%. IahA iot yourself « hear Jor 
yourtelf, lute (or youn^K. %ee Uh yourMrlf* fef I (or yc^nelf. Don*i let 
canned wurd% d4» your thinking Try to he hone%t when.vou write. Some: 
iimeik thinking i\ hard, the right word d^iie^n't come ea.Miy. but *try to find 
the right word If ^k%u try. )ou won*t Ih 

^ But h^^w to make kuK ctrnMraius of euphemism a> a device they ihoutd^ 
a%oid^ To call a lanitor a sanitary engineer iv not such a terrible thing. 
Bevdes. if you gne men and women fancier tttlev' they can ask for belter 
wages and more respect Rut many people use euphemism to spare them- 
idves and others hurl And the titile Mift lie need's to be examined before 
it become\ a h»ibir t*f he nice even v^hen the situation no longer requiref^ 
gentility. 

Here «ire several sr|uatit«ns in v^hich you. a member o( our class, 
may vt m^iy nm Uhi\ yourself t:sen if you are incapable of 
Mealing a picklt^ tri>m j barrel or «i ccmkie from a |an try to do 
this exercise All ^ou have to do is supply a "nicer" word of 
phrase (or the real thing a wtird or phrase thai makes you (eel 
better nr UhA bcyer ' ; 

t Yttu steal money fr^im >i»ur mouther ot father's wallet 
2 You iopy (fiiip >our neighbor s puper during an exam> 
3. You l^^at up sour kid brother or ^jsler 

4 Fof ii homework assignmeni, yo\j copy sesero! pages from a 
library reference KhA and turn m these page^^ without 
revealing whose words y*»u have taken and what NjkA you* / 
have used * 

5 You wreck voui Jud tir niolhcr s automobiic 
^ You wreck >4iur imn auitmuibile> 

^ Yt«u fotfic sow father's signuiure io it check 

H You y^j\k off with a transistor from Macy s deparimeni store. 

^ You break intoMhe schiHiKs audio-visual lab and fake three 

tape recorders and all ihe cassettes voif can carry 
|0 Yt»u lake iltugs regularly . . * 

Yiiucan add toihis Usi il you like Remember the insirtictions 
Yi«4i want a v>fter way. perhaps a more guilitev\ way. to express * 
these actions. You may come up with\several phrases for one 
action and gel abvituiety bUnrked on anothen lt\ O K Heres 
an example of what I want you to do Someone you know 
cancer What do you regularly say? Do you say cancer? You say 
someone has' a very serious illncW or a "terminal conditiiono ' Get 
the piciure'' Try these ten You may discover that you can't come* 
up with a word or a phrase, but y^u can prcnluce a fairly good 
excuse for soKte/f these actions Wnte the excuse Once you've 
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wriilea ihc the chances are >i>u'll find the word vr m>rds 

thai hdp yulD disguise what you've done 

Some ilednsiujinv of euphemism in addition to "the mild or ihc indirect 
or the falsely iWlicaie for the han^h or the real' ll language that makes 
giHHl what is \iiswa\h roiten. 2) a lot of co\meiio% to cmvcr a duly neck 
and face; M pcVfume to cover an unwa^Hfcd tHHly. A kid put it this way: 
"H ti\ meiaphin. \\\ mti euphemism." He ; on his way. 

' . ■ • 

The Fuphi'^nhni of (he Yvar * . 

- from H^rh CireA,, 111 .Su/» f-mniKOt Chronick: Juiy 19. 1978: 
•NahtVflai'A'irnnes 4t<tcfcho^dejs, are receiving an extra 1^ CenM a share 
**<^"*5J^***^Vs«UH• a 8<wng^7^ craShcU^' Jhe 727. M veenjs 'vasfc h^avily- 
WiiureU ihai, N<Oi^ n»ade an aUie^ia!^ inwfance lH'ttcat>4,>f , 1.7 million 
y iJ^itiarx; lo fhc W ihrce people who wefi kUl^d in (hal 

I : Vrashj;i:UjirN^feliy^^^^^ ^jires mi KatjunaL ihe only way «o 

\ ' l|v_y»rap<»iher <?ij:h»een enis'iifiached unfThai ihejvalreudy werejcuing. . 
^^--«tfr cven^«iei.is4h^ uay NaiH>rial Airlines refers fo the crash that kille^ 
thieir.>/^ made a mlli'eon Iri^c sit>»;it1tt>l<)^r^» report, the crash is, "an. 
Hivtiluntarv ct»nvVr<iion of a 72?.:'^ Cuen says. "U'h the euphemism tf the 
vcai ' Bui ti\ meahmj^ I m after. VVhai does if mean? Is involuiitary con- 
version a i-tHHl me^aphinr f^jr crjit^^^^^^ not say crash? 

-Whether UK are in.aii(v«id";>ttibM^ "difficult" sch«H»l. or a junior 
collene. thcV won I Vititp i^n^^ bored yoir ask them to 

lell you H/*i' the airlme couW<j i isity rrra-^h^ Biii to help (hem along, here 
are \ome mpic> for discussioti or l'O.tnptisiiKni. ^ / , \ 

1 Wh.ii\ an au(i#mi^bilc crash? WKm happens? You've witnessed 
>everal crashes in your D^tvcr Rd. iraljilirtij. OeKrihe a crash! 
Make us see that t rash • . :^ 

2 Piclure ihe crash of a 727. How are you goinjiLto tlescribe it? 
Be quite hieriil and1iikt(et.iVf ,(iKTbecaus^ ynu wimV lo con- 
centraie on the facts You>e ari ctiuineen " 

V You are a repi^ner at the scene of.>ni airftnc crash What dcv 
yni ' How dti you feel? How do others around you feel? 
i What iJoytiu want ytiur reaulcrs to experience? Keep rhis in 
r^imd as you wnteJ How will your reporting differ from, the 
report of the engineer^ ' . , , 

1 Play the origmal tape of the hurdling of the Hindenburg. What 
IS it thai the rep«irter makes us see. hear, feel? 

■» 

•^nMt/iir^/jri .tifjw'KvMft in Irniit ^nd hu\wvk uriton mcMtw ihni an 4 <m> <i pt«ne or a 
hwki^np <4n f>.^ U^n^f u!fw m (he »i'if plot ^^y If Jnctot- burns >wn. ih^i's afi JnViil' 
uhMrv rtum nt afi Jiw i ium lu mirndeil U s{H thinks St U Kccchi ^ 

' • 7 / \ 
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Nikos K^^ani/akh's Spain describes the crash of a bomber 
• ^di^jng tHc Spanish Civil Warrv...,.^^ 

^ couid sec blcHxl all i>ver ihcgrSnnd And among the 
twisted shattcretl remnants, we made out K.slimy shape- 
"rhe pilot." cried the soldiers, as they started clearing awa^ 
the pieces of iron and machinery and br6ken\ wings/ In 
spite of y>nging to get away, I forced myself fo stay lhert^ 
to wutch; not to lose a jingle drop of the horror. A stretcher^ 
arrived» The Siildiers berti over and handful by handful. 
sciHiped the human pulp onto the stretcher 
What di>es this passage make us see, hear, touch, feel? Docs 
this pussage force us to use any of our other senses? 

h. Why can*i^ the men and A'omen who write the %>ckholder s 
report for National Airlines s^jty the crash of 1i not the 
involuntary conversion of a 727? ' 

I believe most kids can write a blistering paragraph on the la)&t question, 
or and this is a distinct possibility, L peculiar 'defense of this kind of 
language ic^y, , 'What's wrong with hiding the facts?). \ 

But si>mething has happened. The class is beginning to understand 
euphemism aad metaphor They cah*t help themselves. 

WHY MUST EUPHEMISM AVOID METAPHOR? 

Now I w;mt the class to explore with'Tne the kind of language 
euphemism uses- A game helps. We have several lists from .which 
lO'Work. Let*s take five u> six easy terms, easy because th^ kids 
have heard thcni on TV or in the market or even in class: 

1. saniiary engineer 4. overindijigence 

2. midriff bulge \^ .S. verbalize j 

3. memory garden '^^ 

Can wc ni;ii4;ji_generali/aiion yet? Well, we see nouns in four out 
of (i.ve and an^TtS^ attached to an adjCctive-noun "verbal" The 
no\\n\ appear u> he accompanied by adjectives. Let's try another ^ 

I. effectuate an activity 4. visually handicapped 
^ 2. severe nornt viiilation f>. liberate 
.V selected out ^ 

Di^'i the same principle emerge: a noun modified by another 
word, a ncwiv constructed verb- a riK^i here, a suffix there? 
Suppose wc have a new list before us: 



1. 


air support 




a. 


1 

a classroom 


2. 


containment 


(2-j) 


b. 


a waterbed 


X 


functional retardates 


(.Vd) 


c. 


cost or costs 


4. 


structured situation 


(4-ul 


d. 


kids who fail a subject 


5. 


dichotomize 


(5-!) 


.e.' 


bombing 


6, 


disadvantaged 


(6-f) 


\f. 


poor or ignorant 


7, 


readjustment center 


(7-g) 




a prison 


H. 


expenditure 


(8-c) 




a slum 


9, 


substandard housing 


O-h) , 


to div^le 


10. 


flotation system ' 
t 


(10-bl 




concejaling information 



:^ip|Bt1iit about the language of Column I as opposed to Column II that 
bothers us? In every case a simple noun or verb in Column II gets blown' 
up in Coluffin 1, Sometimes the word gels blown up twice, A blown*up 
n'oun "housing * gets more air pumped into it when ''substandard'' accom- 
panies it. All this air. What purpose does it serve? Quiteithe opposite of 
the i|)(ptaphor. And yet behind the euphemism, there is ofteh an attempt to 
use libtaphor To say that something is something else or like someihing 
else is to make comparisons. It is to eVIimine two different objects or ideas 
in order to see with wonder that they have lines, texture, smell or feeling 
in conlmon. The euphemism is the product of looking and then looking 
away. Even when it consciously looks for metaphor as in '^memory garden" 
for cemetery, it is not looking for ipeaning. At its best or most gentle, when 
it seeks to protect peJple from hurt, it often accet>ts a very palpitating 
fact, like cancer, an automobile accident, an airplane crash, a rape, a 
coffin- and then covers it or drapes iti The fact is Itself vivid. The senses 
see, smell, lasie, toUch, The fact even overwhelms the senses, and people 
faint, especially if someone they love is in that crash, coffin, or diagnosis. 
But the euphemisfVi kx>ks away or overlooks. It docs not abstract rneaning. 
It hides it. Thai's almost what it s paid to do, Ask any mortician or the 
manufacturers of involuntary conversiyfis. ^ 

PiHTts do not conceal death. They reveal it- by metaphor. They give us 
meaning as they themselves reach for truth. 

Here is '1 Heard a Fly Buzz When I Died ' by Emily Dickinson: 

• ■ 

I heard a Fly buzz-- when I died— 
The Stillness in the Rixmi 

Was like the Stillness in the Air- ' ^ 

• Between the Heaves of Storm - 

The Eyes around r had wrung them dry- 
And Breaths were gathering firm v ^ 
por that last Onset --when the King 
jBc^itnessed-in the Room- 



I willed my Keepsakes- Signed away 
What portion of me be 
Assignable— and then it was 
There interposed a Fly- 

With Blue— uncertain stumbling Buzz 
Between the light -and me- 
And then the Windows failed -and then 
I could not see to see- ' 



Catch the keepers of memory gardens selling burial plots with "I Heard a 
Fly Buzz." It won t work: it won't sell* 

■ . . ' ' ■ ' ' /: : ■ 

I Could Not See to See 

I believe a g(Hxl botik p/edisposes toward morality. I befieve that a good 
ttook or poem makes one want to be moral. Morality comes from affection, 
sympathy, and understanding. I wartt to teach euphemism, its use and 
abuse, but kids arc not going to come up with euphemisms ol their own. 
They don't want to dig yet. So I give them Evelj^ Waugh's The Loved 
-Ofl<f. jind^while I'm^ietping them explore satire, I ask them to keep a list' 
of euphemisms. Then they look at Mitford's The American Way of Death 
iisorder to compare two different approaches to the funeral industry. . 

I send several volunte^rrs to visit the local furierai establishments to 
do a saturation report. f||lan, do they return with euphemisms and blas- 
phemy! I also invite, encourage a defense of the practices of our funeral 
industry- even invite a ^uest speaker. 

After all is said and iJone, after a guest speaker has assured us that 
unpleasant realities have to be given "inexistence," that it is merpifu! to 
say "departed" rather t>|an "dead," what must we do in retyrn? 

We don't have \o tell off our guest, fdr if a representative of the funeral 
industry does come to calU we will write him a polite thapk-you note. He 
has taught us a lesson about business ethics and language; and with new 
appreciation, we can now return to tjie metaphor and Emily Dickinson's 
'I Heard a Fly Buzz When I Died" to see how a poet trips up death, not 
by selling us a bill of gcHxJs and a pHe of coffins, but rather by taking us 
by the hand and. giving us meaning. 

Poets try not to use a metaphor, simile or other figures of speech which 
. they aiT used to seeing in priiit. The trick is to have something [o say, not 
something to hide. For to hide you must turn to euphemism. \ 



•Teachers may Wish to esplore with students other ways pgets4iave used metaphor rather 
than eupehmism to treat death hoiteslly Some suggestions are Death Be Not Proud" by 
John Donne. "The Lut Night That She Lived" by Emily Dickinson. 'A Refusal io Mourn the 
Death, by Fire, of a Child in London" by Dylan Thomas. "Buffalo Bill's defunct" by e e 
cummings. "Little Elegy" by X. J. Kennedy, and The Death of the Ball Turrett Gunner" by 
Randall Janell. 



WE DESTROYED A VILLAGE IN ORDER TO SAVE IT 



The Viei Nam War sought to defend the indefensible. Euphemism was 
rampant in the prose of the Pentagon and he mihtary. Hew is an exercise 
which couJd follow some of the photos which came out of this war: the 
napalmed girl fleeing, the father holding a shrapnehd child in his arms; 
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L the war in Vict Nam ^ (l-h) 

2. to spill more blood by J2-g) 
continuing a var 

3. the tot^l ((destruction of . (3-i) 
a city by an atom bi>mb 

4. the total destruction of (4.-j) 
another city in retaliation ' 

fpr the first 

5. to refrain from using atom (5-1) 
bombs 

b. a force of rockets aimed (b^k) 
. ^ . at rockets and bombers 
of the enemy 

7, to drop a bomb (7-e) 

K shot to death by ^n enemy (8-d) 

^. to fire a shell (9-f) 

10. radioactive /allout . (lO-c)' 

.11. crop pi)isoning (l l-a) 

12. destruction of vegetation (12-b)* 

Kl upriH)ting a village* ^ (KVm) 

14. to execute unofficially ( 14-n> 

15. to kill one of your own ' (15 o) 
men with a grenade 

16. to kill in batches ( 16-p) 

17. a liombipg attack on the ( 17-q) 
enemy 



Even teachers can have trouble with this matching exercise. The war 
in Viet Nam is now history, but the difficulty with pcrforttting tlHs matching 
question is that the language in Column B is so uuspcciftc, C^harle^cCabe 
of The San Francisco Chronicle uses adjectives like "emollient" to de- 
scribed these terms. He quotes Cardinal Newman, who said, "Mistiness is 
the mother of safety." But it is Orwell who;teH$ us what is happening. In 
almost all of Column B. the words, many of them Latin, "fall upon the facts 
like soft snow, blurring the outlines and covering up all the details " What 
we have is euphemism, and euphemism often makes its- point or dulls its 
pi>int by a novel use of cliche. 



B 

a. resources control 

b. defoliation 

c. a cloud ^ 

d. K.I.A, 

e. to expend ordinance 

f. undertake interdiction 

g. to eicalate 

h. advisory intervention 

i. taking out a city 

j. exchange of populations 
k. counter-force 
1. controlled response * 
m. population resettlement 
n.i to terminate with extreme 

prejudice 
o. to /rag 
^p. to waste 

q. an advance retaliatory 
protective mission 



Some discussion questions Jor |Airagraphs or papers should follow this 
exercise. " !; 

r 1. To waste means to kin in J^atches. Is to waste really a euphe* 
mism? Define euphemism carefully before you take on this ' 
question* 

2. When Lieutenant William J. Galley described the My Lai mas- 
sacre, he spoke of 'wasting people." Think of the verb '*to 
waste." Write several sentences in which you use this verb, 
e.g. M wasted my time yesterday" Now think of waste as a 
noun, as an adjective. What pictures come to mind. Is "to 
waste" a gixxl metaphor for killing people in batches? Why? 
Why not? 

X De/o/iarion— metaphor euphemism or both? 

4. Charles McCabe of The San Francisco Chronicle calls the'' 
Janguage of (he Viet Nam War "Pentagonese/\And he never 
tires of sayingthat Pentagohese is "language that defends the 
indefensible" Review the above list* How does McCabe's 
statement (he's quoting George Orwell) apply to the above 
list? 

RATS, BATS, AND BUDS 

OrwelL in.his ah^lysis of what made writmg in his time 'Unavoidably'' 
' ugly, explains that when a wriier.can*t say what he wants to say, he becomeis 
almost indifferent to whether his words m^an anything or not." Orwell 
says/'Quite apart from avoidable* ugliness, two qualities are cdmmojn to 
them all |he has just;^iven us five pieces of prdse|: staleness of imagery 
d...lack of precision " Under staleness of imagery, he discusses the 
dying metaphor, the dead metaphor, and A ''huge dump of wom*out' meta- 
phors which have lost all evocative power and are merely used because 
they .save people the trouble of iiiventtng phrases for themselves /..and 
incompatible metaphors... frequeittly mixed, a sure sign that the writer 
is n6i interested in what he i^ saying " Sdfhie metaphors* Orwell insists, are . 
twisted out of their original itieahing: "toe the line " sometimes written 
"foH the line." 

The distinctions that Orwell makes between the* dead and the dying 
metaphor, the dying and the twisted are wonderfully funny, but the rpeta- 
phor of Watergate wasn't funny.. It was sick. But how, do we get young 
people to appreciate this sort of illness when they see it? Here is an exer- 
cise wfiose substance I am borrowing from a piece which Dick Meister, 
then labor correspondent for The San Francisco Chronicle, wrote several 
years ago. 



L to keep your ear to the grindstone 
2. to get a toe hold in the public eye 
X to hitch up our troubles and throw down our gauntlets 

4, to have plans underfoot 

5. to go down the drain in steamroller 

6. to be sold down the drain 

7, to g^t a country out of the eight ba,1l 
H. to take a flying gambit^ 

9, to deal with the whole gambit of an affair** 

10. to get our dandruff up \ 

I L to smell a rat and nip it in the^bud 

12, to go off the deep end of a reservation 

IX to lake a bear by the horns \ ^ 

14, to grasp a nettle by the horns \ 

15, to find tiH> many cooks in the sojup 

16, to visit every cranny and crook i'n the district 



r 

Number 16 may be a genuine slip of the tongue, but the tendency through* 
out is malapropism, not because someone is showing off his ignorance but 
because someone doesn> really give a damn. He's on the road to Duck- 
speik and he's taking us with him. 

What dt>es the teacher do with Meister's list? the teacher lets the class 
play Mad magazine. Everybody draws or tries to draw a picture of his 
favoritc^^tunt: How does one "go down the drain in a steamroller?'* How 
does one^eal with " or better, "deal a whole gambit?" What the teacher 
wants to do is get the kids to see how ridiculous the picture, the image is. 
The imagery is not stale: it's ridiculous. The aim of metaphor is to make 
someone else see what you see, hear wh^t you hear.^When^ictures clash 
or smash or have no real relationship to one another, like ''going off the 
deep end of a reservation/ then it means that the writer isn't really looking, 
thinking, or feeling, He'^ just blabbing. 

Try pictures of these: * ^' 

1, to deep*six papers \ 

2. a White-House Horror Story 

^ X to ventilate the structure of campaigning 

4, u> develop (additional) information 

5, to gather together to compare ignorances 

6, to test the chronology of one s knowledge (or somebody else's 
knowledge) 

7, to st^p>U4>n a proposal 



•Thtrc s gambit \u chess. There's gamble as in game of chance. And there's gambol as\ 
m caper -goats do it. 

♦•Then there's gamut, which is an exercise in itself, 
' •••Duckipcak, see George Orwell|Lm< 




to fellow, a cliannel of reporting 
9, to be brought up to speed on events 
to. to deal with people telephonically 
liv a zero defect system 

Richard Ganibino's ''Watergate Lingo'' makes my job easy. His supply of 
what he calls ^'martyred'' metaphor is inexhaustible. But now we ask the 
class to draw pictures of the items in the second list. This time it isn't so 
easy. The teacher can remind the class that Watergate happened only 
yesterday. buTwe bury the past so quickly the teacher will have to recount 
the story of Watergate or have the class read Woodward and Bernstein. 
And even after the kids know what happened to Nixon and what almost 
happened to the country, drawing a picture of most of the eleven itei;ns is 
going to ht, difficult. In the first exercise, the pictures are cockeyed, but 
kids can draw them. In the second exercise the task is almost impossible. 
I suppose we can draw someone "deep-sixing papers'' or '^dealing with 
people telephonically^ but the visual image is fading fast. Gambino calls 
Watergate'lingo "a language of non*responsibility.'' It's not the inadvertent 
slip, or a meaning which the writer or a speaker cannot express. The 
language of Watergate comes closer to Orwells statement that *'a writer 
is almost indifferent as to whether his words mean anything of not.'' Men 
like Erlichman, Haldeman, Dean, N^itchell were trying to make their guilt, 
their responsibility, go* away. John Kenneth Galbraith in 'The Age of 
Wordfact" explains precisely what is happening: *The wordfact makes 
words a precise substitute for reality. This is an enormous convenience. 
It means that to say something exists is a substitute for its existence. And 
to say that something will happen is as good as having it happen ..." 

1 said earlier that language and action have deep roots. Says Galbraith, 
"Where once it was said of a statesman that he suited action to the words, 
now he suits the words to the actions." Except that these words are no 
longer words! They are quacks. A "point in time" is a quack. **Pre-situa- 
tion" ;ind "pi>st-situation"^ are more quacks but they didn't come ouCof 
ducks. They came out of- well, what kind of men were those who spoke 
the language of Watergate? How come they were so lacking iri conscience? 
It isn't that they were mindless. The language wasn't washed out of their 
brains, just bleached until there was almost no color. Something else. They 
couldn't lie the way they did without some instruction. Their jargon* is not 
only the jargjon of spy movies and melodrama, but the jargon of the Ameri- 
can market biace and the jar^jon of the impossible dream. And perhaps 
tt^e jargon of^ men who believe that all pigs are equal but some pigs are 
more equal. 
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Never Use-a Long Word 



The second Canadian is the exercise that tells us Never to use a long 
worU where <) short one wiil do. But. you^ like long words. So do I. So let's 
miHlify this rule. We select long words if these words will mkke the person 
who has to read our work or hear oiir ttilk see what we see. f«ei what we 
feel -sensuous words. Sensuous words? The Nazis used sensuous words! 
Jews and also Russians and Poles were "two-legged lice, putrid vermin- 
like roaches on a dirty wall." ! am bi>rrowing from George Steiner's "The 
Hollow Miracle." People cAn lie sensuously and use short words. But we 
are talking abt»ut choices. We protest that we like long words. We like 
their M>und and their musicVwhy should wl squelch thSn in the nanfe of 
Orwell? Weimostp t! But there are exercises to explain ihe necessity for 
that rule. The kid? have to see the blown-up style. They/even have to yell 
in pain. "Cut it oqt!" "Say it in five!" "What bull!" Her^ is some bull: 

■ / 

I The choice of exogenous va riables in relation to multicolinearity 
is contingent uptm the derivations of certain multiple correlation 
ctwfficients. (A paper by a college senior, froni James P. Degnan, 
"Masters of Babble." Co/fe«^ £"/ti?/w/i) / 

2. Accidental death benefits will not be payable if death is caused • 
by or contributed to by infirmity of mind/br4>ody or any illness 
or disease other than a bactcrial> infection occurring in conse- 
quence of an accidental injury on the e)^krior of the body. (From 
a life insurance policy-quoted by Milton Moskovitz, in "Plain 
English Insurance." 5o/i frofimco C^ro/i/cfe) 

X Even i;i the^most quantitative subje<^ts, there is some error or at 
least a lack of reprinlucibility in th^ termination of scores on any 
one examination; in subject areas in which more subjective deter- 
minations are made, this lack of reprt>ducibility is exacerbated. 
(A letter fri»m a college adniinistrator. U,S, News World 
Ri'portf 

4. Well. I have always thought that if a political institution or com- 
niittee enacted the role of an eleemosynary, it would, like the 
Pharisee, brag about it on all opportunities, and so you agreed 
with me that a doubing Thomas might think that this money was 
routed in the c landestine way not only to keep it secret but also 
ti> keep (secret) those people that were receiving the money. 
(Sam Ervih on laundered money from a Charles McCabe article 

titled. 'Hot Air." The San Francisco Chronicle) 

•* ■ . . 

5, The goal of the exchange is to address stereotyping and prejudice 
thift is still prevalent in our society by offering a mechanism for 
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your >ouiig people to experience a different world view than their 
own. (From an ac| the National Student'Exchange) 

6. Such preparations shall be made ai will completely obscure^all . 
. Federal buildings and non-federal buildings occupied by the 

Federal government during an air-raid for any period of time 
^ from visibility by reason of internal or external illumination. 

\ (A public administration order quoted in Geoffrcf^ Wagner- s 

"The Language of Politics") > ^ 

7. The rejection is particularly unfortunate because of the governor's* 
personal concern with this grant, that I mUst report our review 
^of your preapplication indicates the program described in that 

. document does not meet the minimum requirements established 
hy t|ie legislation. tFrom an article by McCabe entitled "Cuttle- ' - 
fish Prose") . ' ^ 

H. There came a time when there was a feeling, that at least, on my 
part, based on what Ml Dean.was telling me about the unravel- 
ling of thi thing, thatltan Magruder may have had some involve- 
ment^and that culminated in a meeting with Attorney General at 
the end of July on the 31st of July where Magruder w&s specifical* 
ly discussed. (From "The Water^^ate Hearings," Newsweek) 

What shall we do with these eight examples of inflated prose? First, we 
ask the class to count the number of "big" words in each passage. This 
counting is impiutant. < YouMl see why shortly.) Using the dictionary as a 
friend, we sec whether ft is ^ssible to reduce the passage: Can we say 
what the paragraph says in one sentence. Let's try. The answers follow: 

\«1. Supply determines demand. ' • 

2. No death benefits unless you die from anjnfection followitig the ' 
accident. 

3. Even iii subjects like math it is hard to predict test scores, or it is , 
hard to predict how teachers will grade, or it is hard to predict 
whether a student who does well on one test will do well in an- 
other; ii) subjects like English, the job becomes impossible. 

4. 1 always believed that if politicians depended on charity, tbcy 
would brdg about their virtuous poverty, and you agreed that this 
money was hidden so that these crooks could look good« 

5. We want to fight stereotypes by getting kids to exchange homes. 

6. Justiell people to pull down their shades during an air raid. 

7. 1*m sorry that we have to refuse you, governor, but the program 
you want does npt meet our requirements^ 

\ .8. Magruder was one of us. 
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There may be other interpretations of these eight pieces and, therefore, 
other short c\its. The point we should be making is that the long words in 
these passages serve no purpose except to fog up meaning. It doesn^t 
mean that the 1i>ng words are criminals. Words like •'derivation/' ••infirm- 
ity, "exacerbate ' are grtat words— if people use them with care and 
respect. And the teacher can. at this point, present' the class with his o^n 
favorite prose passages- from Milton. Swilt, Mill. i)r from Tocqyeville. 
What wc want to make clear from these eight iyou can add more— the 
Watergate (apes, legiil contracts, campaign spettchcs) is what language 
. sounds like when people hide what they want to say or don't really know 
what they want it) say. Long words make better cloaks. But a short word 
can lie toi>. ^ ( 4 * 

Another exercise that should follow: \ 

Arrange jhese eight passages in descending ordjK — which is the 
^ biggest hit of bull? And the next. And the next. Which has the 
least bull? iThis e.\ercise is partickjarjy interesting because al- 
though number ^ighi has vcrjifew big words, it can easily go at 
the top of the list. Why? What it has to hide ft so obvious. But 
•iiom eight uses i)ther tricks. Lricks that Orwell speaks.of, and so 
shtMl wc.) \^ 

A WORD CAN BE A PliS 

We are still on Orwells second principle, preferring the short word to 
the U>ng. Once more we want to stress intention. When wc ask the kids 
tti'' become conKious of their own language, we ^ are asking them to 
become conscious of nieu«iing, Deciding whether to use shprt or long 
words prese^its othei^ problems, despite Orwcirs very last rule that wc 
throw out all of his rules, if i.1 order to oKserve any oiit; of (hem we rave 
io say or wriie something "outright barbarous." 

Here's the second problem. Consider this lir.t, which I borrow from 
C ynthia H. Fnltn? and Mostafa Reiai. 

The Yocahulan' l^h^^ Old Vocniwiarv ^ 

1. Political System .1. Countrjt 

2. Stability 2. Peace 
.1. Levels of Violence .1. War 

4. Conflict 4. Hatred 

5. Dysfunction 5. Tension 

6. Development ' 6. Prog/ess 

7. Interaction 7. Diplomacy 

8. Decision-makers > 8. Statesmen 
^, Variables ' ' 9. Events' 

10. Input lU. Information 



If wc examine the list, (he new versus \ht old. we !ice that the 
Jonger. more ahslraci term is ni)t necessarily a way of '*fogging 
up" the old. Item I: 'a poliiical system" docs mean 'couniryr but 
ii means more than country. A poliiical system takes in country 
and, on the surface^ appears to be obscuring country, but if we 
ask ourselves what a political system reall' means, we can't say. 
It means n«)ihing: it s just a euphemism for country/' The authors 
say that the new words ^> mbolize new perceptions of the world.'** 
Let us consider for a mi>men( ' decision maker" versus "states- 
man."' The statesman, by his discrete choices." his very perstm- 
ality. is the crucial factor in shaping the course of international ^ 
affairs, say the auihiirs T he decisiim maker is a systems analyst.-'* ; 
one who is 'unawed b>. and less optimistic about, policy-by* 
Slate mansh,p...Thv systems analyst understands the numerous 
/ factors over which statesmen have only marginal contrt)l." I have 
not suggested a specific exercise with this list. I leave it to the 
teacher to decide, depending on the class. 

SiK we have to be wary of calling all long words phony. I may. for 
example, hate the wt)rd "interaction ^ because I have heard it used so 
often to cover up "dialogues ' where the parties concerned or the "con- 
cerned parties'* realljtidon t give a darn what the other party is saying or 
feeling. Interaction is another name for ^everyone doing his own thing." 
But interaciitm versus diplomacy is something else. If we come to under- 
stand interactioaohly as a meaningless label, and a systems analyst as a 
guy who is unemotional, calculating, even inhuman, then we can t begin 
to think of a dialogue with him. We just want to blow his brains out... 
which leads me to the language o^ violence: 

The language of violence is full of short, offensive. Anglo-Saxon words. 
They hit us right in the "kisser" and cause us to bleed Sticks and stones 
can break our bones, and so can words. 

If we call a num. woman, or child a "giiok," a "dink," or ^vermin ' (as 
the Nazis loved to call the Jews), we remove the human being. We can 
"waste" a giH>k or a dink and certainly *gas" vermin. So the new verbs 
"to waste" or ' to frag" are a peculiar kind of euphemism. They're not long 
words, and they don't make pretty what is ugly. They are m.! like "selective 
ordinance" (or napalm or 'mechanical ambush" for boobyMrap. If we 
exterminate vermin. Wjc are doing what comes naturally. If we kill a pig. 
it's not murder. If an officer gets fragged, it's because he didn't get the 
message, that he's a pig. and pigs get the full treatment. You see? / 



The point is that if we use language to make abstract io;is of people, we 
can do it with a short word as well as a long. The idea of the euphemism 
IS to turn us away from reality for a while. Murder is homicide, ^id there's 

•Their •rticle. The New Siyle ih U.S. Foreign Policy." firs' published in w/rtdview. 1970. 
! recummeM to anyone who kwes qasy rules and tnappy gencraliuUoni abu«U lanfMage* 
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a man in homicide* if we care to remember but there are no people 
(A "felective ordini»ncc" or in "mechanical ambushes** or "pigs** or "ver* 
min.^' So people bfcoir^e things, and less than things, and our own flesh 
and bfcod r^ecome pigs, no matter their color And Us easy, it*s even 
right, to slick a pig. kill him. 

What do we do about Orwell's secoi^d rule or exercise? We change it. 
'Don*! use a long word to hide a short word. Don t use a sbor. word to 
make a human being a no' thing. Don't use a short wi>yi or a long word to 
tell a he. not to yourvelf. not to others/', 

More Short Words 

\ TV drama Bum Innocent had art explicit rape scehv. One could make 
a giKxI case for Born Innocent as social commentary or social document, 
but NBC could have moved ihe^shi^w to eleven PM and deleted the rape 
Vcene/NBC was greedy. Whatever would elevate their rating came first. 
That there might be a few stck people out there who would learn the 
wrong lesson was a possibility, but freedom of expression and the first 
nmendment were at stake -and NBC got itself a winner A nint*year-old 
girl was raped by kids who were iirijtating the rape scene. 

We heard very littb abi>ut the ftiur young people who raped the girl 
Were they tiH> young to understand what they did? Were they too much 
victims of society? Did they have thq right to make other v f^tims? At what 
pi>int does compassion begin in a child, and when does it cease to exist? 
JiBC said that the rapists, or at least one of the rapists, didn t %ee the actual 
rape scene. He was in the bathrm^n^. His mother told him what had hap* 
pened. Fascinating- but what did ithe four 'make of the nine-year-old 
before, rapmg her? They K^d to m^ke her less than human, didn't they? 
They had to make her a thing, a pig, less than a pig. Was it that others 
had made them less thau nothing? lOne wonders about Vhe language of 
their defense. One wonders hi)w these kids can begin to defend them- 
selves, what language they will use, short or long? And their lawyers? 

c*an we talk abt>ut these c{!>iestion.in our classrtH>ms? 

And write about them, because if we write we have to think? 

I think we must. For when we want to destroy people, as the Nazis did. 
we have to make them nameless. This we do by * gook/' '*dink " "nigger.'* 
"Jew." '*whitey/' What did the four who raped the nine-year-old girl call 
her? There must have been some tag or label The lo^ig word disguises, 
clouds up the indefensible. The short word defends. Tc> call a man a pig 
makes it easy to frag him. To call a little girl— what? -makes it easy to 
rape her 
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From' Violence Watergate 



r*oerprs fruni rhc Prt-MtJeni * Mem>ir <»f March 2J . I*>72 /.VrmwtvA. 

July,22. !i'*74> . . " , 



I A\ I c^.imincil him (John Dean) ii, uh. %ecsn<i ihai he feels, even 
he would be ituiliy of vi>mc. uh. criminal ItiihilMy. due lo i he fact 
(hill he. uh. parnyipaied in the dctions. vihich. iih, resulted in 
laking care of thd defendanln. \»hile ihcy were. uh. under Irial. 
ill. as he pointciJ out. uh. whai is c'Stusinj; him concern is ihat 
c«-er> tmcof ihe vj^fou* participants is now gelling hiyuwn coun- 
sel and thai this is going to cau>c con<iderable problcnis because 
it will be each man for himself, and. uh. oViei^ill not be afraid to 
Kit on the t>ihcr. 

Als*> frt»m ffie nHrnitMrs of Murch 21: . 

! I feci fvT alt (if Ihc pcupfc involved fierc* because ehcy werli alt 
as I f>»MmeiJ out ?p f)>cm in ihc meeting in the F.O.B. ihi^ ' ^ ^ 
n^Hin. involved for the very best motives, lilt. I d*m't think himJ 
uh. certainty Hutdcman or Ehrfichman had an> Idea about bug- 
t'lnfj. 1. 1 and of coijr%c''knpw.peun didn:i. He in fact pointed out 
that wheh. uh. Liddy had first prcficntcd this schemed, it was ik} 
wild that MiKhcll sat puffing Hin pip#^ rather chuck -ori^ather 
uh» c*huckltng«all rhe while. 
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these ' cuefpis are from a dictating machine. When people iii^lk 
inf«» a machine, they ate a tittle more self-c'onsctous tH^n they would -be 
in ordinary cimvmation. In'a way^ talking into a iTfachin<b is like wrtiftihi!.. 
It s the firy step f<»r v>me people. It liiay haVc beeil Ihc fourth or fooT- 
leenth step fpr Ni«ftn, Tven if wc remi»ve all the "uhs." ihe' memoir of 
March 21 .sf»unds MranjiUlaied and terribly cc^feful. Bui. what's Nixon 
. sayinj!;* Lef's try this ciercise: ' ' ' 

' Weiakc a ted pencil and cro^/out aHih(#words we don't need. 
VVc gd through this prtK-edure several timfes.'Thc first lime, it 
seems «k need iUmost every word with the exception of the - uhs ' ' 

- Then wediscover thafwe can reduce the first two lines to "Jotin 
Dean is afraid '.' The nexl iwo lines-"John Dean is afraid |hai 

. he ciSmmitied a crime." The nexi two lines-«i'He iried to bribe • 

rhe defendants while ihey were on trial." The next two- "Eaclr 
. defendant now hav a lawyer." And finally, "It s every jnan for 

- himself." ' , ■ 

I caqnot swear that kids who dun't have the background lo Watergate- 
will'be'aHle to reduce r:hrliehman's. Neon's; Haldeman's. Dean's and 
Miicheirs WaiergiJie prose, but if the teacher supplqe^ the class with 
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examples of iheir own pri>sc. ciihcr in conference time, or in 4iiio where 
fhe prose pi^sagcs arc. ot cour^, anonymou^^^hen ihc kids will get ilie 
-Jifv^tt: t/ji J^ /lOMiAA* i($ cut a wor\ttmL t ut ii hui tOrw^ir?* third rule)- 
AitU ii the cry cone^'i: ' Bffi then HI havetiothing to Miy, ' let the teacher 
. congraiHlatc ?hc kid who ha^ cried t.ut ^i honestly- Or should the cry ring 
4?k?ar: *Bui >»c have tit v^ften the i^low Miwctimeiv'v let the re^p^^ "By 
how man> iiycrVr . * ' .. .. 

If isn't ihc H uipcl; that cuts tendon jind muscle jhmg with the fat. That\ 
not what %e want ktds to he doing in their «>wn writin); and in the speech 
and lhcw;lfln|t.of<Mher^. It's the language tha|t,cover^4*p. that denies, that 
cheajs, that hides, or that simply i<as nothinj^ to say. Why should , they 

'StOlJp Ml low'f . ' 

As teachers of i:iimposHii^n, we won't he ujttng lhis^in-i»f eXtrcise with 
kuK who are (irsi struggling to put anything ittmn on paper But with high 
si*hixi| seniors, frevhmen.or Miphomoreis in <;:olleg(ir. hearing aiid seeing 
the language of -Watergate ipay he a M^hering experience. First of rail; 
the langud:^c is sii ohviously full of bull, that even if ^e can*t reduce it, 
wc kni*>v ii says nothing. Second, the crwks got caught. Yes. they are 
writing their memoirs; only this time thAr won*i have iSii much to hide. 
No doul^t. they will turn tvs euphemisnn In Watergate they relied on 
chicken 0H*p ^.-onstructions^tHis of phrasfts attached to conjunctions and 
- no guts And the pa^^sive voice. We an^tipproachipg the passive yoice- Biit 
but before wc^K*. the W^ifcrgate prose has another Enchantment for us. 

fr> to draw a piCiUrc of the following* Om* item will do. 

* ' I lo hastcatlv hunker down 

2 toaniif^ipati VoQKMhtng hitting (he fan 
1* to lough u tlijcoiJ*gh >' 
' • 4 ^o sight *mir)(*fields down the rtMd 
' ' X to play hard bull - ' ^ ^ 

* ^» to stroke an avMHriatc 

" a cycling situation ' ^ ^ 

H a ball^^laver who carried trcmciHlotjis wak^r , 

» a pinnt 111 iMUc . ' 

|(K ,1 umi' frame - 

• II, to lalHir a point 

12 to gf> ihe hang otJN nnul I 

t V lo-get off the cover up line 

14 a nuHlified .limited hamgoutf 

What can follow frtm^ this exercise are several pictures which we wHI 
probabl> ha^e lo label obscene like being giH>seilby m oi '** or strokvd 

. • I h<^^ r«<ini|iks iir Uom j a*%*n Nr^m»jn^ Sffnih Sprifiinj^: 



by tii uiociate. The purpose of this exercise is lo make kids aware of 
htiw the Preiident*s men thought when ihey were trying hir^ not to think. 
Propoi^thts kheme to your class: 

Someone says— yonr teacher your minister, your social worker— 
"Look, you have to take !he bull by the horns." YouVe not a 
farmer: youVe city people, but! What do you suppose that picture ^ 
means? Under what conditions would ^ou have to grab a bull by 
fMPhorns? Even if'^youVe not certain, you do see a picture. And 

thf pictMre spells what: You're in some kind of ^ 

(danger, trouble, predicament, dilemmui 

Analyzing "ui grah a bull by the horns" is difficult. Why? To grab 
a bull by the* horns is a worn-out metaphor, like ^'grist to the mill/' ''Achilles*^ 
heel,** "swan song." -hotbed." They have lost all "evocative power'; 
because people no longer understand where the original picture came 
frUm, and so they will use "swan song" any tim|kthey thjnk it sound good. 
Orwell's .example is. The Fascist octopus has.>Hqg its swan song."' And 
here we have a lovely, mixed^up picture of an octopus singing a song.. a 
swan song. I supptisc the melody floats out of the octopus in fhe shape 
of a swan. But one sees a picture, crazy though it is. And one can also 
see S4>meone attempting to grab a bull by the horns. But what does it mean 
"to hunker down/' basically or not? And what is a "point in time?" JS 
point ip time is a metaphor for what? For a dot? For a dot-dash? Dean 
is trying very hard to appear precise. 

I can draw a time frame, or Si)meone stroking an asscKiate, or a cycling 
Mfuatii>n. or people playing huid ball and kids can explain why these 
pictures are ciKkeyed. They can b\%o begin to see that (he people who used 
these words weren't rhinkmg. didn't want to think, didn t want people to 
see what they saw. but often the cockeyed language expi>5ed Jhem. It s 
as $f they sen ed how dirty they were. These people Were also addicted to 
another deviye by which they coultl Hide themselves, the passjve voice; 
The passive is often a hint to us and to others (hat we are hiding. 
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^Don't Use the PassiVe Passively 



Orwell's fourth rule is easier lo preach than ii is lo practice, Ipr it fakes 
vigilance to fotlow that rule: Never use the passive voice where you can use 
the active. Even for an experienced writer, the rule is sticky. For example, 
yuy want to tell 5k>meone who is down in the dumps that he should value 
himself more highly than, he does. Do you !toy, •'But people do respect you, 
Mr Robinson." Or do you ^say, "But you are respected, Mr. Robinson. 
You are respected byVveryone who has ever met youi^' The passive^voice 
makes the subject the receiver of the action, not the doer, and in this 
inst/ince Mr Robinson should receive the re$|>ect just as much as people 
should give Li. I think we have a choice here. Never use the passive voice 
when you can use the active is a splendid rule, but we will need to qualify 
it. Before we do. we myst lirst make certain that our kids know the dif- 
ference between the active voice and the passive voice— and give them 
practice recoghizing the difference. In the practice exercises, they can 
begin to see those instances where they can use the passive voice com- 
fortably. The key question, I think, is OrwclPs last rule. Doef using the 
pasfive voice make the sentence barbarous? If a student can argue that 
the subject of his sentence really should receive ^he action, that he is not 
hiding the subject under a Nanket of fluff, then he can and should use the 
passive voicel 

1. English is widely spoken in Spain. 

2. The Reich is sho>wn plunging to bloody chaos. (Gg^rge 
Steiner) ' 

X Mother Courage was iirst produced in Zurich in 1941. (Steiner) 

4. A number were killed in concentration camps. (Steiner) 

5, It wiH be seen that I have not made a full translation. (George 
Orwell) 

b. Where it is not true, it will be generally found that the writer 

is stnnc kind of rebel. (Orwell) 
7. Things like ^ . the dropping of the atom bvjmbs on Japan can 
c indeed be defended. (Orwell) 

M. Defenseless villages are bombarded from the air (Orwell) 
^. ^hat is needed is to let the meaning choose the word, not the 
other wav abi>ut. (Orwell) 

With the exception of the first sentence, f have chosen all the examples 
from my two fuvofite essayists. What do I propose to do with these sen-, 
tences? I proptise to remind myself that even the gods use the passive 
voice. And after: I want my Vlass to have some command of the difference 
between t!ie active and the passive voice. I ask the class, for example, 
to put the above sentences into the active voice. I ask them to make a 
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choice. Is it more effective to say, "The author shows the fecich to be 
plunging into bloody chaos " or 'Mann shows the Reich to be plunging 
into bloody chaos?'* Is it more effective to say, ''Nations bomb defenseless 
villages from the air'.^* I think we have a choice here. 
When can we admit of no choice? * i 

"When there is a gap between one's real and one's declared aims," 
says Ofwell. 

When there is a gap between what we know and what we want people 
to think we know. 

When an assignment calls for research or thought, and we are ready to 
do n\ilher 

\Vjfcen w^e huve to make an impression, a false one. 
When we hjyive to lie. 

I say we. By we 1 include teaft:hers. But the kids, in tl}ieir writing, bave 
to make the choice. They have to admit that they are bluffing, that the 
passive voice helps them to bluff, helps them to fill up empty space; and 
the ^ssive voice, when they-use it insincerely, is the greatest giveaway 
that ihey are^padding or evading. The story goes that a public official got 
sick of a piece ot bureaucratic prose. He told the pundit who wrote it to 
make the passage readable — and the reply was something like, *'0h, yeh, 
you want to laymanize it/' ' • 

How can we make such characters sensitive to their sticky prose? By - 
giving th6m enough of their own packing as examples of what they 
shouldn't be doing> Ditto by the dozens the passages which classmates 
have composcjd and ask the clas$ to decide: 

1. Whether a given passage strikes them as sincere. 

2. How t)f ten thi^ passive voice Js used. 

X What would happen to the passage if the passive voice were changed 
to the active voice? Would the passage remain intact or would it 
shrivel up and die? ^ 
We cant prepare these dittos, alas, without reading papers ourselves. 
1 have several exercises to share with you, but yoyr best exercises will 
copie from what you and the kids compose. Remember that (he kids 
will understand choices if the assignment is fresh. And remember too 
that passive voice is a symptom of a greater disease. The disease is wliat 
Orwell calls "the inflated style. The inflated style is itself a kind of euphe- 
mism." Really, it s again euphemism we are after. 
Here are some exercises: 

You are a teacher who has been asked by your principal to 
prepare a profile for your students rather than a grade. The 
profile wilt be sent to the parents. Trarfslate the following profile 
by concentrating only on the voice. Whenever you see the passive 
voice, make it active. 




J immy*s tasks' are accomplished when his interest is* sufficieifllu 
stimulated by the teacher, but assistance is required when rulelk 
and standards of fair play need to be adherjcd to. Quieter habits 
of communication as well as learning to respect the rights of 
others are not yet being developed In sufficient quantity so that 
lasting friendships are being formed. Winning a point is usually 
Accomplished by physical metfns. Nonetheless; it is hoped that 
imprbvemefit^viU be seen in the not-too*distant future. 

A translation of above: 

Jimmy works when the teacher helps him (or when the teacher 
sits on him). Otherwise, he's a pain in the ass. He beats up on 
other kids. Nobody likes him. All we can do is pray. 

II. 

1. You have translated these sentences into English by concen- 
trating first on the passive voice. What else is wron^with the 
language of this profile? ^ 

2. What has happened to J inimy? 

III. 



Try translating tH^se sentences. Examine the voice. Make a 
choicer 

1. An extension of lime is needed in order to evaluate and make 
a judgment in terms of a response. 

2. Kidnappings have been suffered by three families in recent 
weeks and their bereavement is much felt by the community; 

X The suspect was approached by the police officers, and it was 
indicated to him that his presence had been observed in the 
^neighborhood at various and sundry odd hours and various 
« phone calls were received in the nature of complaints. 

4. The discussion was carried oh by the three men by whom it 
was undqftaken to come to a decision about the matter-in 
questiof). e 

5. Various prosecutors were <npproached by you and were, asked 
/ for immunity from prosecution, testimony-wise? (See if you 

can unscramble this one.) . < ' 

6. Let those engaged in the cover-up be brought forward and be 
persuaded to be heM legally accountable. ' 

7. I think it is well understood that the President has the constitu- 
tional power to prevent the betrayal of national security sec* 
lets as \ understand he does and Ihat is well understood by the 
American people, and an episode like that is seen in that con- 
text; there shouldn't, be any problem. ^ 
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K. Once the form has bcc^ properly perused by the said candi- 
date, the application will be filled out in triplicate and placed 
at the appropriate station, and the applicant will >c seated in 
subsequent order and called upon in due process. 
In ret»ard to your recent inquiry, your question has been sent 
to -he department of restitution where it will be given its share 
of appropriate attention: . i 

- 10. No practice in Washington is more beloved than that of attrib- 
uting statepients to sources who cannot be named* 

Two of these sentences are, authentic; I liavc borrowed them directly 
from the speaker. One of these is a perfectly goixl English sentence. And 
one is a disaster. But first, try to put these sentences into the active voice. 
Once you begin to use the active voice, other things will follow. You will 
want to simplify the .sentence in other ways. Words will begin to sound 
"phony" You will begin to sec padding that you didn t see before. But the" 
reconstruction begins with the passive voice. In every single instance, 
except one. the passive voice serves to hide, to cloud an issue or to make 
a simple job liK)k very important and more complicated than it really is. 

(Number ten is Edwin Newman s from Siricily Speaking. Number seven, 
which I bi)rrowed from Gambinos "Watergate Lingo," is from John 
Ehrlichman s testimony.) 

Number ten is. of course, the gimd sentence; number seven is the disas- 
ter. Let me restate Orwelfs rule about the passive voice: 

1. Never use the passive voice where you can use the active un- 
less you feel that the subject should receive the action in a 
particular sentence. Then guard against bogging down the . . 
sentence with too many phrases. 

2. Never use the passive voice because you don't really know 
who or what the subject is. ^ 

.V Never Use the passive voice to coveV up, like a blanket, your ' 
other words, your real thought. Once again, look out for too 
many phrases. 

4. Do use the pas!»ive voice consciously to create or establish 
mood anu satire. 

3. Be conscious of voice. Its really the first step^ in editing a * 
paper. 
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Plain Talk 



We are retidy lor Orwell's fifth rule: Never' use a foreign phrase, a 
scientific word or a iargon if you can use ihe^everyday equivalent. 
In the essay "Politics and tne English Language," Orwell was able to 
isolate Under the.heading "Pretentious Diction" words "that give an ait- ol 
sciuntific impartiaiity to biased judgments... words like phenomenon, 
categorical, constitute, eliminate'!'* Bui do we think of these words as 
pretentious anymore? 'Adjectives like "epoch-making, epic, historic, un- 
- forgettable, triumphant, age-old. inevitable, inexorable, veritable"- words 
which Orwell insisted "dignified the sordid processes of international 
politics"- now dignify the sale of shamptw. automobiles, wine. Orwell 
says words like "plastic, natural, vital, human, dead, sentimental" occur 
'mostly in art criticism and make a passage meaningle^. but with the 
exception of sentimental and plastic, which I insist need careful definition. 
I let the other words ( ass. Foreign words and expressions/such as cut de 
sac. ant^ien regime, deus ex machina. mutatis mutandis, status quo, 
Gleichschaitung, Weltanschauung. I find so seldom (status quo excepted), 
that when they do occur, it's ral er a sign of intellectual curiosity, and 
I'm delighted. But jargon words peculiar to political writing, words like 
petty bourgeois, realistic, socialism, freedom, justice, class, totalitarian, 
progressive, reactionary, equality, even science 9.xt words I still find u^d 
in the manner Onvell descr bed. "to mean something desirable or unde- 
sirable." depending upon who the speaker or the audience is. Orwell says 
that these. words are often used in a "consciously dishonest way,.., That 
is. the person who uses t^iem has his own private definition bu! allows his 
hearers to think he means something quite differertt." I think myself that 
flci^ple use these words today not because they haVe a definition of their 
Vown which- they are consciously hiding, but because these words have 
vuch sacred and powerfut connotations that the speaker really doesn't 
want " to be tied down to any one meaning." for then he might have to 
stop using the word. . ' 

Concerning Orwell's fifth rule, the problem as I see it today is not the 
foreign word ak much as it is the jargon word and the scientific word, 
which is a type of jargon. 

Exercise I 

a. lifestyle g. charisma 

b. input h. irrelevant 

c. pluralism i. ethnic 

d elitist j. folklorist 

e. core-curriculum k. terrorist 

f. creativity I. activist 
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m. ai that point in lime % thrust, as in the thrust of ^ 

/H. hopefully ^aq argument 

• • capabitiiy, negative. r. to expertize 

\ positive, or limited s. to surface 

poientialize t. alleged, as in alleged shoot-out 

u. attitiidinalize 

Exi^rcfse II ' \ ^ 

^1. selective presentation 6. to effect a rciWonship 

2. to explore options 7. o shape a dialogue 

3. to parse a situation 8., to ventilate an argiiment 

4. to focus on a situation . 9. dynamic growth 

5. to give perspective to an 10^ an accjrterated rate 
argument, arrangetAent or ^ . ^ 
situation ' , ' 

The words in Exercises I and II fit the term jargon. They are words 
>Khich we hear ^11 the time or see all the time, but they are not really ours. 
Do we know what those words and phrases really mean? Let's see. 

Practice 1"; Take the first five words in Exercise I. Define each 
word. Don't go to a dictionaiiy. What do you think 
the word means? 

Practice 2. The teacher has prepared a ditto sheet in which she 
lists all the different meanings that have come across 
her desk for the five words she has assigned. Is there 
agreement on all five? 

Practice 3, Now givto a dictionary. How does a dictionary define 
these words? Are you having trouble finding the words 
in the dictionary? Why? If a word docs not ^appear in 
a dictionary, does^that mean you-can't use the word? ^ 

Practice 4. Now. that you have reconsidered what, the word 
means, use it in a good sentence. Don^t say, ''Plural- 
ism is a funny word, but I like it." Try to define the 
word as you use it, or use the word in such a w^y (hat 
nobody can doubt what you me6n by it. • 

Practice 5. Now do the same with the next five words. 

Practice 6. What's the difference between an activist and a ter- 
rorist? Write the difference as you sec it. Can a dic- 
tionary help you? 

Practice 7. To potentialize," "to expertize,". *'to climatize," "to 
charisinartze.. ." can you make a few of your own? 
Keep the list going! Stop at ten. Now go back and ex* 
plain each verb. When you '^expertize" something, 
what are you ripally doing? Are you coining a new 
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wor^^by just pasting on an ending? What does tbe 
"iie'^mean? 

Practice 8. Use each of your **ize** verl>s in an original sentence. . 
V^hat kind of sentences are you writing? See anything 
wrong with the sentences? 

JARGON 

The dictionary still defies jargon as 'Incoherent speech or gibberish^ 
but few. of us think of jarj^on as having its roots in gurgling or chattering 
the way birds do. Today \v^speak of the j|argon of a particular profession. 
'That's lawyer s jargon** or *'the jargon of sociology^ we say. Vk^hatever 
profession it belongs to, jargon, Recording to most dictionaries, is a 
**derogatoryr term. Derogatory is an understatement. Those who have to 
read jargon and pass an exam based on what they read, fill out a form, or 
sign a document, feel more than passing contempt for the pros^ and the 
people who manufacture it. Often they feel helpless and angry/ but many 
of our students accept jargon as a way of life and return it daily as a most 
effective way to communicate. Communicate wHat? My first impulse is 
to say "nothing.** but some people do understand a particular kind of 
jargon, and some kids mistakenly believe that simple language is not big 
enough to convey the pirotest or fhe dreams that they carry around in 
their hearts, or the knowledge that they carry around in their heads. What 
is it we dislike about si>me jargon? First, when people use the jargon of a 
particular profession or school, they give themselves such airs. Everyone 
is a prophet on Mt. Olympus, provided he can speak the passwords. The 
language becomes so specialized that it requires initiation, two to four 
years of undergraduate immersion, and then one is a member of a secret 
and brilliant sf>ciety and the rest of the world can go hang. There*s some- 
thing so infanhle abi>ut this sort of pretension. If a sociologist can*t under- 
stand the language of psycho-linguistics or vice versa, who's kidding 
whom? I sup|K>se that the language of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and engineering has its short cuts (which the serious student njust learn), 
but real jarg<m is no short cut. And a good teacher of the sciences can 
.always address a bunch of ordinary citizens and talk "plain.'' Jargon, even 
of the first kind, so often lacks thought or make;, thought heavy. Original 
thought iKCurs in fairly simple prose, or even flashes, but if^ne is afraid 
not to use the jargort of the "in group*'— it might suggest ignorance or 
disrespect— 4be begins to blanket his thinking with the appropriate vo- 
ca. uhiry. In some cases, one quits thinking at sAl 

1 heseiLH>nd objection is that jargon takes up time and fills up space. In 
a worid of paper shortages, who needs such waste? 

Third, the sound of jargon is irritating, oir nagging, in its super staccatto, 
so that we get the feeling we're being quacked at to buy this, believe 
that. ..the sort of quacking that Orwell describes as, Duckspeak, except 
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cKac another variety, silighcly more sonorous, is inflated Duck, The chief 
quackers have a false erudition. The very cacaphony works by bullying, 
by hartiniering, by blabbing. 

Fourth, jargon abstracts humanity. Yes, there is a speaker, but he usually 
speaks only to himself. If he speaks to others, he is manipulating them, 
doing something to them, not with them or for them. The speaker doesn't 
really care for his audience. He might as well be in his owYi space >capsule. 

Fifth, jargoii^ often approaches insanity. The 'Involuntary conversion 
of rf727" is insane. But examine some other samples of business jargon, 
and you will see that things iimply are not what they are, and people are 
no longer people. And »he jargon of Watergate with its cloak and dagger - 
vocabulary? And the war which has now become history? A U.S. Air 
Force colonel once got sore at the press because the press insisted 
we were "bombing" Cambixlio. According to the colonel, we weren't 
• bi>mbing;' We were giving the people of Cambodia "air support," And 
ill the earlier days of the wan we were "destroying villages in order to 
si ve them," In the last two instances, the language is fairly simple and 
direct: but the thinking has turned to gibberish. Accepting jargon or giving 
it in even small doses is dangeroiis. It affects the way we look aWeality. 

Here are some lively examplesf^f modern jargon which I am taking 
from Edwin, Newman's Sfncily Speaking. In previous exercises I have 
made up my own; S4> cm you/and so can the kids, once they recognize 
the technique. 

Business Jargon 

Says Newman: ' Business puts enormous pressure on language.,, Under 
this pressure, triple and quadruple phrases come into being: *higb retention 
characteristics/ process knowledge rale development,', 'anti-dilutive com- 
mon stock equivalents; Under this pressure also, adjectives* become 
adverbs: nouns become adjectives; prepositions disappear; compounds 
abound/* . ^ 

And then Newman offers some examples of business jargon. The first 
from the American Buildings Company: 

Improved long-span and architectural panel configuration which ^ 
enhance appearance and improve weatherability, 
From the Allegheny Power Systlm: 

In the last analysis the former, or front-end, process seems the 
mr)re desirable because the latter, or back-end process is likely to 
create its own environmental problems* ^ 

From Continental Hair Products, its annual report: 

Depreciation and amortization of property, plant and equipment 
. are provided on the straight line and. double acting declining 
balance methinls at various rates calculated to 'extinguish the 
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book value of the respccMive assets over their estimated useful 
lives, ^, ' > 

Thcrc a unother from Continenml Hair: 

,/ 

Continental has.exfercised a dynaniic posture by first establishing 
a professional ma-keting program and litilizing the base to pene- 
trate multi-markets." 

We begin to see that "the involuntary conversiort of a 727" is nothing 
spec i a l . . - ■■ — 

Can we examine once more the jargon which Newman has given us? 
If we look at the characteristics which Newman has set out for us, I 
think we have to insist that the prepositional phrase is an important part 
of jargon: so is the infinitive and so is the gerund. Jargon loves phrases, 
the better to string things. Morb examples from Newman's Strictly Speak- 
inf( will follow, where the phrase stringing will be t»uite obvious. What 
will also become obvious are those meaningless words with which jtrgon 
loves to gargle: "aiitr-dilutive eqi^ivalent," "weatherability," "panel con- 
figuration." "dynamic posture," "to penetrate multi-markets." \Vllat do 
these words 'mean'/ Orwell s^ys that jargon is needed "if one wants to name 
things without calling up mental pictures of them." In business jargon and 
even in some of our war jargon it isn't that we receive no pictures. Often 
we get some kind of picture: only the picture is crazy, cockeyed, mad. It's 
Mad magazine. 

Ilere are a few more samples from Newman; 

From ^ a regional deyelopment report: 

It is thus probable... that highway development expenditures 
will conform d^facto to the efficiency criterion and will have the 
greatest initial impact on the periphery Of Appalachia where the 
most viable growth centers are located. ' ^ 

From Lee Rainwater, On Understanding Poverty: • 

The siKial ontdgeny of each generatfon recapitulates the social 
phylogeny of Negroes in the New World because the basic socio- 
economic position of the group has not changed in a direction 
favorable to successful achievement in terms of Conventional 
norms. 

The first rv^pcm says very little. After reduction it goes something 
like this: "Money for highways will go where towns are growing.'' But the 
second saV^idething. It's not twaddle. Nor can reduction give us the 
meaning, as much as translation or the appfication of OrWell's second and 
fifth ryles. Rule Two: Never us<; a long word where a short word, will do. 
Rule Five: Never uie a foreign phrase, a scientific word or a jargon word 
if you can think of an everyday equivalent. 
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Left apply number two and number five... Having trouble? Newman 
says it for us very well. "Each generation of American Negroes, like its* 
predecessors, makes less money than whites.** 
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Why Caii*t We Say What We Mean? 



A review exercise: 



a. 


bi)undaries 


(a-9) 


1. 


indicators 




parts 


(b-8) 


2. 


conceptualization 


C. 


equal 


(c-7) 


a* 


traumatized 




signs ^ 


(d-n 


4. 


target areas 


c. 


causes 




5. 


self*awareness 


f. 


communiiies lo be studied (M) 


6. 


dependent variables 


I?- 


to know oneself 


(g-5) 


7. 


co-equal 


h. 


thinking 


<h*2) 




components 




injured 


(i-3» 


9. 


parametere 


h 


patterns : 


(j-IO) 


10. 


configurations 



Tjiese matching questions might actually refresh thos^kids and teacK- 
ers too who have forgotten that target areas are still places where people 
live and kids still have to go to school. In a target area, we have faculty- 
student ratios, and a reading score is something that goes in and out of a 
computer. What happened to the kids?. 

The purpose of this paper has been to examine the inflated style and to 
suggest ways to combat this style. There is no way as effective as the teach- 
ing and the reading of composition. But before composition, there miutt 
also be the teaching and the reading of other writers, especially the writers 
of the inflated style, those wbo use^t consciously or unconsciously* and 
those who seek to expose this ntyle. For oiir own isiuderfts, when they fall 
into th'vs style, We h&ve to be conscious of their needs. Are they defendin| 
the indefensible, or trying to express rtie inexpressible? Are they trying^tp 
shield others or protect themselves from hyrt? 

WDatds^important is that we should be looking for tho^igtn^ n language 
and helping that tho^iht emerge. The inflated style is upually a" sign that 
the student isn t thinking or that he*s afraid to think. Thi question is why? 

How much is the inflated style ^ sign of helplessness?l>yhat can we do 
as teachers? fj4>ing after the inflated style w the teach*nglof composition. 
Composition requires that we think about what we feet. Composition 
requires that we coin{X)se sentences from words, that we cojnpose our- 
selves enough to be ablfe tf) compose sentences. It means that we look for 
meaning. It hieans that we do not dtxlge meaning or run away from it. It 
means that we practice Qrwells exercises v.ith some. modifications and a 
few additions/the teacher as well as the student. 
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Here arenhe rules of iKe game: * ' ^ " 

I. Don'l hijliJigjwrul a word lie. behind • word.v 

• 2. Don'l he u> i>t1i^: you begin to believe your own lies. 
y Try lo say what you mean. You have to think in prder lo do that. 

4. Don't make st)mething pretty if it's ugly or mean or cruel. 

5. Don't n^ake pc^i>j>le pigs. You turn yourself into one. 

6. Don't drag out a vniince beeause it st^unds nice. 

7. Remembef that a nlietaphor ii supposed to give, life, not take'life. 

H. Remember the wordvcuphemism. It covers a great many sins. 
9. Never commit an in^hluntary conversion of a 727... not even 
J for money, not even pt>wer. 
10. iDon'^ quack ui people. 

Here are Orwell's rules; \ 

I. Never use a metaphor, simili?. i)r other figure of speech whicJh 
you tire used (o seeing in print. 

2. Never use a long word where a short word will do. 
.V If it is p()ssihle iipcut a word out, always cut it out. 

4. Never u4c a passive where you can use the active. 

5. Nevej- use k foreij^n phrase, a scientific word, or a jargon word 
if yiju-win think of an everyday English equivale'nt ^ 

6. Break any of tj»fx rules «H>ner than say anything outright ' 
barbarous. ~ ^ • ♦ 

I am suggesting thai , we sire!ch these rules by only a fraclion of !an inch. 
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